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AN AMERICAN ANOMALY 


HE participation of Negroes in all the wars of the United 

States constitutes an incongruous chapter in the history of 

our country. As British subjects, free and slave Negroes 
fought to help establish the supremacy of the British over the In. 
dians and the French. The first victim of the British disregard of 
the colonists’ liberties that led directly to the American Revolution 
was Crispus Attucks, a colored man who was killed in the Boston 
Massacre. Free and slave Negroes helped to win independence for 
the thirteen states at a time when there were more than a half million 
slaves scattered from Massachusetts to Georgia. Even in the Quasi 
War with France, 1798-1800, about which students know less than 
of any other war, Negroes served as fighting men on American 
ships-of-war. They fought on land, on lakes and at sea in the War 
of 1812 to help win the “Freedom of the Seas.” A few years later 
South Carolina passed a law requiring all Negro sailors on ships 
entering ports of the state to be imprisoned while the ship was in 
port. Colored soldiers in the era of Manifest Destiny helped to carry 
the flag of the United States to the Halls of Montezuma while John 


C. Calhoun was asserting that Negroes were little. above beasts of 
the fields. 


Only against bitter opposition were Negroes allowed belatedly to 
fight in the Civil War that resulted in the emancipation of four 
million slaves. As soon as that war was over, the United States 
inaugurated the policy of segregated units for Negroes in the Regu- 
lar Army that is just now being broken down. One of the most 
interesting anomalies in the military history of the United States 
was the extensive use of these Negro regiments to help wipe out the 
Indian frontier during the last part of the century. In all these 
wars, with the possible exception of the battles against the Indians 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, colored troops also 
fought on the opposing side. 


Some benefits accrued from this military service. A few Negroes 
were given their freedom. Not only the egalitarian theories of the 
American Revolution and the declining economy of the slave states 
but also the not inconsiderable role of Negroes in helping to win 
independence contributed to the growing sentiment against slavery 
in the years immediately following the Revolution. The British freed 
some of the Negroes who had served in the British army. The right 
to vote after the Civil War was conferred in part because more than 
180,000 Negroes had helped to preserve the Union. But as a sub 
sequent issue of this BULLETIN will demonstrate, it is only within 
recent years that the government and people of the United States 
have begun to give colored citizens the same equality with white cit: 
zens that they have shared in falling victims on the battlefield. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE ARMED FORCES 


In Korea today Negro soldiers, 
fighting heroically with white 
American and foreign troops in an 
effort to contain Communism, are 
carrying on a military tradition 
that began almost with the found- 
ing of the English colonies. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the Negro 
has participated in every struggle 
in which America has been in- 
volved. The story of his services, 
his sacrifices and his heroism un- 
der fire forms one of the most stir- 
ring chapters in American history. 
No one has fought under more dis- 
heartening circumstances. The Ne- 
gro is the only American who con- 
sistently has been compelled to 
fight for the right to fight. Yet, 
for more than 300 years he has 
proved a brave and loyal soldier 
and has constituted an important 
element of the fighting forces of 
the United States.. His role in the 
colonial wars, the American Revo- 
lution, the War of 1812 and the 
Civil War amply support this 
statement. 


CoLoniaL Wars (1689-1763) 


The military employment of Ne- 
groes during the early days of the 
colonies was dictated more by ne- 
cessity than choice. In the early 
seventeenth century, the weakness 
of the English and the ever-present 
danger of Indian warfare prompt- 
ed the colonists to enlist every 
available man in their military 


forces. Massachusetts, in 1636, re- - 


quired that all ‘‘able-bodied Ne- 
groes, living with or servants to 


the English,’’ be enrolled in the , 


militia. Negroes brought into Vir- 
ginia as slaves in 1619 were almost 
immediately thereafter employed 
by the colony to help defend the 
settlements against Indian attacks. 
Not until 1636, when white man- 
power seemed sufficient to cope 
with the situation, did the Old Do- 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 1619-1783 


By Lorenzo J. GREENE 


minion exempt blacks from mili- 
tary duty. In 1641 the Dutch in 
New Netherlands (now New York) 
armed Negroes to help fight the In- 
dians. South Carolina employed 
slaves in 1671 to build ‘‘entrench- 
ments, parapets and flankers’’ 
along the Cooper River to protect 
Charleston against attack. 

In the later seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, however, the 
policy of arming the slaves varied. 
Fear of slave insurrections and 
joint uprisings of Indians and Ne- 
groes caused Virginia in 1656 and 
Connecticut in 1660 to exclude Ne- 
groes from their militia. On the 
other hand, Rhode Island in 1676 
required all Negroes to ‘‘train,’’ 
the same as Englishmen. In 1704, 
South Carolina slaves were to be 
equipped with ‘‘lance, hatchet or 
gun and to report to the colors of 
their respective captains.’’ 

Free Negroes, too, posed a mili- 
tary problem. Fearful that they 
might inspire slave revolts, the 
colonists relegated them to menial 
service in the militia. Thus was 
inaugurated the practice of as- 
signing Negroes to non-combat ser- 
vices—a form of military diserimi- 
nation against which Negroes have 
consistently fought and which the 
Army now is slowly beginning to 
correct. Massachusetts led the way. 
Its law of 1707 enjoined all free 
Negro and mulatto males, sixteen 
years of age and upward, to report 
to the parade ground in their pre- 
eincts. There they were to perform 
such services as the commissioned 
officers might order. Further, in 
lieu of bearing arms, free Negroes 
were to labor on the roads and 
highways. Failure to perform these 
duties was punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. Virginia ordered 
free Negroes to serve as trumpeters 
and drummers, but, in the main, 
they were to perform the ‘‘dtty of 


pioneer or any such servile duty as 
might be demanded of them’’ by 
the militia officers. 

Although colonial policy tended 
to exclude the Negro from the mi- 
litia, policy broke down in face of 
military danger, especially in the 
eighteenth century. The dynastic 
wars of England and France, in 
which the American colonies of 
each country participated, contin- 
uous attacks on the English settle- 
ments by the French and their In- 
dian allies, together with the un- 
willingness of many white men to 
fight and the consequent failure of 
the’ colonies to raise their quota of 
enlisted men, made the use of Ne- 
gro soldiers imperative. To the 
latter, then as now, military ser- 
vice was welcomed as a means of 
improving their civil status. For 
the slave it often meant freedom— 
a peaceful means of waging his cen- 
tury-old struggle for civil rights; 
for the free Negro it .offered the 
possibility of an enlarged citizen- 
ship. 

As a result, Negroes eagerly . 
joined the colonial forces. From 
1689 to 1763 four major struggles 
were fought in America between 
the French and English. Negroes 
took part in all’ of them. They 
fought in King William’s War 
(1690-1697). Eighty-five years be- 
fore the Revolution a Negro from 
Massachusetts was killed fighting 
on a British ship. The colonial 
legislature paid the master £20 for 
the loss of his property. In New 
York Negroes helped build fortifi- 
cations to guard against French 
attacks. 

Large numbers of Negroes fought 
in Queen Anne’s War (1702-1713), 
known in Europe as the War of 
the Spanish Succession. Black sol- 
diers fought at Fort William 
Henry in New York. Negroes from 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
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also played a part in the war. In 
King George’s War (1744-1748) 
there was hardly a New England 
company which did not contain one 
to three Negroes. Since this sec- 
tion bore the brunt of the struggle, 
the number of Negro soldiers in- 
volved has considerable signifi- 
cance. Negroes from Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island saw service not only 
in these sections but also in New 
York and Canada. Identified usu- 
ally as ‘‘Cuffee Negro”’ or ‘‘ Adam, 
a Negro,’’ their names are scattered 
through the muster rolls. 

In the French and Indian War 
(1755-1763), Negroes played their 
greatest military role. Demoralized 
by British defeats in the early 
years of the war, with French and 
Indians led by the able Montcalm 
ravaging their borders, and with 
white men refusing to enlist, the 
colonists were glad to welcome: Ne- 
gro soldiers into their ranks. Not 
only free Negroes, but slaves and 
even Indians were accepted. As a 
result, the muster rolls are dotted 
with names of Negroes like Caesar, 
Titus, Cato and Sambo. Negroes 
fought in the ill-fated Braddock 
expedition in 1755. Others, like 
Captain Jack and Sandy Jenkins, 
served as scouts or waggoners. 
Thirteen Negroes fought with the 
Royal American Regiment near 
Fort Duquesne in 1758, and in Oc- 
tober of the same year thirty-six 
Negroes were included in Colonel 
George Washington’s force prepar- 
ing for an assault on that Fort. 
In New York Negroes helped cap- 
ture strategic Forts Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point in 1758. They 
also aided in the crowning victory 
of the war—the capture of Quebec. 
Among the blacks under General 
Wolfe’s command were Pompey, 
Cuff and Caesar. 

Negroes also fought in the war 
on thesea. There was hardly a colo- 
nial ship-of-war or privateer which 
did not have black men as members 
of its crew. Rhode Island alone 
had 60 privateers on the high seas, 
and Negroes served on all of them. 
Ships like the Virgin Queen, the 

Invincible Shepherd, the Revenge, 


the George, carried from one to five 
Negroes. Five of the 37 crew mem- 
bers of the Revenge were Negroes. 
They served in all capacities—as 
cooks, seamen and marines. Not 
only did they help inflict heavy 
damage upon French and Spanish 
commerce, but in their fighting 
ability set a precedent for gallant 
service in the future American 
navy. 

The treatment of these Negro 
fighting men appears to have been 
the same as that accorded white 
men. There was no segregation; 
Negroes fought in mixed companies 
and received the same pay as. 
whites. Apparently by prearranged 
agreement, slaves disposed of their 
wages in one of two ways. Some 
like Toney, Caesar, Sambo and Ben- 
jamin Negro gave all their pay to 
their masters; others like James, 
Sambo and Peter Chese gave half 
of their wages to their owners and 
kept the remainder. Negroes and 
whites on vessels of war ate, slept 
and fought together. On privateers 
Negroes received an equal share of 
prizes according to their rank. 

The war, ending with the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763, made England su- 
preme in America. Negroes played 
a prominent role in this achieve- 
ment. Apparently they fought as 
well as white colonial troops: No- 
where was the charge of cowardice 
or treason levelled against Negro 
troops. To some, their sacrifices 
brought freedom; to others, re- 
enslavement. Nevertheless, they had 
achieved a proud military record. 
On the eve of the Revolution these 
Negro and white veterans consti- 
tuted an experienced nucleus for 
the future patriot. armies, 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
(1775-1783) 

Hardly had the French and In- 
dian War ended when the Negro 
was again called upon to join the 
military forces of his adopted coun- 
try. England’s victory in the 
French and Indian War brought 
her many problems. The efforts of 
the mother country to reorganize 
her empire and to pay off the huge 
debt accumulated by almost a cen- 
tury of conflict brought on a dis- 
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pute between England and her 
American colonies. After a decade 
of controversy, the ‘‘war of words’’ 
finally culminated in armed revolt 
in April, 1775. Although, from the 
beginning, Negroes saw in the 
struggle an opportunity for their 
freedom, thousands embraced their 
masters’ cause, believing that their 
own freedom was bound up with 
American Independence. Thus they 
collaborated in provoking armed 
conflict between England and the 
colonies. So actuated, Crispus At- 
tucks, leading a Boston mob in 
heckling British soldiers, was shot 
down with several of his compan- 
ions by the soldiers in King Street 
on March 5, 1770. Thus a Negro 
became popularly acclaimed as the 
first martyr of the American Revo- 
lution.. Two years later, Aaron, a 
Rhode Island mulatto, played an 
important role in the burning of 
the British revenue cutter, Gaspee, 
at Providence, Rhode Island. When 
the Boston Tea Party of 1773 
brought swift punitive action from 
the British Parliament against 
Massachusetts in the following 
year, representatives from the colo- 
nies gathered at Philadelphia on 
September 4, 1774 and_ there 
planned collective action in defense 
of their natural rights. Among the 
actions taken by this body was the 
organization of ‘‘Minute Men’’— 
persons pledged ‘‘to keep them- 
selves in readiness to march at the 
shortest notice.”’ 

It is a little known fact that Ne- 
groes were members of the ‘‘Min- 
ute Men.’’ Race was not mentioned 
by the Committee of Safety, the 
revolutionary body charged with 
military preparedness; hence, Ne- 
groes freely enlisted in their ranks. 
When, therefore, on the night of 
April 18, 1775 Paul Revere and 
William Dawes alarmed the Massa- 
chusetts country-side, Negroes as 
well as whites sprang to the de- 
fense of American liberties. Next 
morning on Lexington Common, 
black minutemen like Prince of 
Lexington, Peter Salem of Fram- 
ingham, Pompey of Braintree and 
Sam Croft of Néwton stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with their white 
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LORD DUNMORE, GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA IN THE EARLY DAYS OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


compatriots under Captain Parker 
and fought the first battle for 
American independence. Twenty- 
thousand Americans quickly swarm- 
ed into Boston. In their ranks 
were hundreds of Negroes — slave 
and free. Two months later, at 
Bunker Hill, in the first real battle 
of the war, Negroes and whites 
both performed deeds of valor. 
Those of Warren were matched by 
the Negro, Salem Poor, who fought 
so bravely that fifteen officers rec- 
ommended him to Congress for 
bravery ; those of Putnam by Peter 
Salem, who gained immortality for 
killing the gallant Major Pitcairn 
and whose (Salem’s )musket now 
hangs in the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment at Boston. Sharing the early 
enthusiasm of their white comrades 
in arms, slaves and free Negroes 


welcomed the opportunity to fight 
for American freedom as they had 
fought in the colonial wars. 

But a bitter disappointment 
awaited them. The Second Conti- 
nental Congress, which met on May 
10, 1775 and which was to be the 
responsible body for conducting 
the Revolution, took over the 
American army around Boston on 
June 15, and appointed George 
Washington its commander-in-chief. 


_ The arrival of Washington and his 


staff at Boston on July 3, 1775 
signalized a new policy in regard to 
Negro soldiers. On July 9, General 
Gates, his recruiting officer, issued 
an order barring ‘‘Negroes, vaga- 
bonds and strollers’’ from the ar- 
my. It was a bitter blow to the Ne- 
groes, many of whom were veterans. 
Thenceforth, official policy regard- 
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ing their use as soldiers vacillated, 
until fear of losing the war re- 
sulted in its reversal. When the 
Negroes appealed to Congress, that 
body on September 20, 1775 re- 
fused to bar them from the army. 
But at the insistence of Washing- 


‘ton and his staff, Congress, on 


October 2, excluded Negroes from 
the service. 

This was a colossal blunder and 
might well have resulted in the loss 
of the war for the patriots. Through 
their short-sighted policy they de- 
clined to use a vast military po- 
tential. Negroes then comprised 
500,000 out of a total population 
of 2,600,000 or roughly one-fifth 
of the American population. Full 
utilization of this manpower could 
have added 50,000 to 60,000 troops 
to the American army. But fear of 
slave insurrections and the unwill- 
ingness of men like Gates and 
Washington to countenance Ne- 
groes as soldiers prompted their 
dismissal from the services. Sin- 
cere patriots, moreover, believed it 
inconsistent with principles of the 
Revolution to have slaves fighting 
in the armies of freedom. It seems 
never to have occurred to such per- 
sons that this inconsistency might 
have been avoided by freeing the 
slaves. At any rate, at the very be- 
ginning of its existence the infant 
United States began a tradition 
that it continues today — namely, 
the failure to employ a significant 
part of its human resources both 
in civilian and military capacities. 

If the patriots disdained to em- 
ploy Negroes as soldiers, the Brit- 
ish were much more practical. 
Lord Dunmore in Virginia and Sir 
Henry Clinton in New York both 
issued proclamations offering free- 
dom to all Negroes who would join 
the British forces. The results were 
electrifying. Negroes by the thou- 
sands streamed: into the British 
lines. Five thousand joined Dun- 
more’s forces at Norfolk; 150 
others enlisted on his ships; 25,000 


‘Negroes are reported to have gone 


over te the British in South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia is said to have 


‘lost two-thirds of her slaves. Hun- 


dreds of Negroes from New Eng- 
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land, New York and Pennsylvania 
went over to the British. Thousands 
were recruited into the British 
Army. Delancy’s Rangers, made up 
of Tories and Negroes, scourged 
New York. Other blacks fought 
with Tarleton and still others were 
taken to Canada and the West In- 
dies for military service. 

Alarmed by the wholesale defec- 
tion of Negroes to the British, so- 
bered by military reverses and the 
gradual melting away of the pa- 
triot army through desertions, 
Washington was forced to readmit 
Negroes to the army. In Dunmore’s 
black troops he saw the deciding 
factor of the war. Writing to Col- 
onel Henry Lee on December 26, 
1775, he confided: ‘‘If that man, 
Dunmore, is not crushed before 
Spring, he will become the most 
dangerous man in America. His 
strength will increase like a snow- 
ball rolling down hill. Success will 
then depend on which side can arm 
the Negroes the faster.’’ Neverthe- 
less, Washington, ignoring the 
great mass of slaves, on December 
20 ordered his officers to reenlist 
free Negroes only. But the exclu- 
sion of the slaves was never carried 
out, simply because the army could 
not do without them. Only one- 
third of the Americans, according 
to John Adams, supported the Rev- 
olution in the beginning and many 
of these lost heart as defeat fol- 
lowed defeat between 1776 and 1778. 
The terrible but unnecessary suf- 
fering at Valley Forge, intrigues 
against Washington, the falling off 
of enlistments, short term enlist- 
ments and wholesale desertions 
ageravated the gravity of the pa- 
triot cause. While 30,000 to 50,000 
white Americans were fighting in 
the British ranks against their own 
country, the Americans never had 
more than 30,000 to 40,000 men in 
the field at one time, whereas, ac- 
cording to the population, they 
should have fielded an army of 250,- 
000. Washington’s army gradually 
melted away. In December 1776, 
it barely numbered 3,000, only 1,- 
400 of whom were effective. The 
patriot cause seemed dark indeed. 


One hope remained—the arming 


of the slaves. In desperation Wash- 
ington, in 1777, advocated their 
reenlistment in the Continental 
armies. Congress agreed and ap- 
proved Rhode Island’s offer to 
raise a regiment of blacks. They 
were to be paid for at no more than 
$400 a piece. Both Connecticut 
and Rhode Island passed laws, in 
1777 and 1778 respectively, offer- 
ing freedom to all slaves who would 
join the Continental armies. In ad- 
dition to their freedom such per- 
sons were to receive the same 
bounty and pay as white soldiers. 

Thousands of blacks responded. 
How many fought in the patriot 
armies will never be known. A\l- 
though estimates vary from 3,000 
to 55,000, a thorough study of the 
Negro in the patriot: armies will 
probably show that between 8,000 
to 10,000 blacks served in various 
capacities in the American Revo- 
lutionary armies. Should these fig- 
ures prove correct, then Negroes 
made up a substantial proportion 
of the American army. 

Although many muster rolls are 
lost and many of those available 
do not identify the soldier by race, 
those extant seem to support this 
figure. From incomplete returns, 
572 Negroes have been identified 
as serving in the Massachusetts ar- 
mies; 250 in the Virginia ranks; 
Rhode Island had 149 in one bat- 
talion with hundreds of others scat- 
tered through additional regiments. 
In the Second Company of Con- 
necticut’s Third Regiment, 49 Ne- 
groes were listed. Several hundred 
were in other regiments. In the 
Northern colonies there was scarce- 
ly a company that did not have its 
black complement. Almost every 
Negro of military age in New 
Hampshire is said to have enlisted. 
Nearly every muster roll for the 
several towns in New England con- 
tains one or more Negroes. Black 
soldiers fought in the mixed ranks 
of Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey. In the darkest days 
of the patriot cause, 1780-1781, 
Congress sent special appeals to the 
states imploring them to enlist men 
for the Continental army. The 
states in turn appealed to the 
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slaves. New York raised two bat- 
talions of Negroes in. 1780 and 
Maryland responded by enlisting a 
regiment of 780 blacks, in addition 
to those already fighting in her 
mixed ranks. In March the patriot 
cause appeared so hopeless that 
Congress took the unprecedented 
step of attempting to raise 3,000 
black troops in South Carolina and 
Georgia. Congress offered the mas- 
ters $1,000 for each slave enlisted. 
Despite the personal entreaties of 
Colonel John Laurens of South 
Carolina, the legislatures of both 
states, subordinating independence 
to their fear of slave revolts, voted 
down the proposal. 

But Negroes—slave and free— 
had already entered the army in 
large numbers. Most served in 
mixed units. However, there were 
several all-Negro regiments. Massa- 
chusetts had the ‘‘Bucks of Amer- 
ica,’”? commanded by a Negro 
named Middleton, and another col- 
ored company headed by a white 
officer, Samuel Lawrence. Colonel 
David Humphrey of Derby, Con- 
necticut, commanded a Negro com- 
pany after other white officers had 
refused to do so. New York and 
Maryland also sent separate regi- 
ments into the field. The most 
famous all-Negro unit, however, 
was the Black Regiment of Rhode 
Island, commanded by Colonel 
Christopher Greene. This regiment 
distinguished itself in numerous 
battles of the war. The names, 
ages, payrolls, and other valuable 
information for many of the sol- 
diers of this regiment and for Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts Negro 
soldiers are known. Many of these 
soldiers are doomed to anonymity. 
A goodly percentage of them had 
no surname. The muster rolls, there- 
fore, are dotted with such names 
as Caesar, Cato, Cuffee; John, Ne- 
gro; Peter, Negro; Boston or Lon- 
don, Negro—mute testimony to the 
fact that nameless black men helped 
to win a freedom which they at 
the time were denied. 

Negroes fought in virtually every 
battle of the Revolution—from the 
opening of the struggle at Lexing- 
ton to its close at Yorktown. They 
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fought at Bunker Hill, Long Is- 
land, Camden, King’s Mountain, 
Trenton, Brandywine and Mon- 
mouth. They helped Arnold and 
Gates defeat and capture Bur- 
goyne’s army at Saratoga. This 
battle proved the turning point of 
the Revolution for it won France 
as an American ally. Negro sol- 
diers shivered, froze and died with 
Washington at Valley Forge. And 
finally at Yorktown in 1781, 
American Negro soldiers and black 
Haitian troops under Rochambeau 
stood at attention as Washington 
received the surrender of Corn- 
wallis in the final act of the Revo- 
lutionary drama. 

The valor of the Negro troops in 
the Revolution is a matter of reec- 
ord. The brave deeds of Salem 
Poor and Peter Salem at Bunker 
Hill have already been cited. Gen- 
eral Thomas in 1775 said that he 
considered the Negro troops equal 
to any in the army. At the Battle 
of Rhode Island in 1778 the black 
regiment, though poorly armed, re- 
pelled three assaults of Hessian 
troops. May quotes a Hessian Gen- 
eral as saying that the Negro regi- 
ment attacked ‘‘with scythe blades 
fastened to stout staffs’’ and that 
the ‘‘sudden apparition of these 
wild men armed with fearful weap- 
ons had spread terror through the 
ranks of his command.’’ The same 
regiment in 1781 lost nearly half 
its men in a futile attempt to save 
the life of its commander, Colonel 
Christopher Greene, when the regi- 
ment was attacked before dawn at 
Points Bridge, New York. At Long 
Island in August, 1776, 140 Negro 
soldiers fought heroically to help 
protect Washington’s retreating 
troops. General Lafayette paid 
tribute to their courage. Treach- 
ery or cowardice here might have 
meant the capture of Washington’s 
entire army and an untimely end 
to the Revolution. 
their heroism, Lafayette said: 

In trying to carry the commander’s 
position the enemy repeated the at- 
tempt three times and was repulsed 
with great slaughter. One hundred and 


forty of the soldiers holding this field 
were Negroes. 


Negroes served also in the im- 


Speaking of ° 


provised American navy and were 
thus actively identified with the 
birth of this arm of the service. 
On nearly every ship they were 
utilized as cooks, landsmen, sailors, 
carpenter’s mates or marines. Ves- 
sels like the Aurora, the Julius 
Caesar, the Hazard, the Adventure 
and the South Carolina were only 
a few of the ships carrying Ne- 
groes in their crews. The twenty- 
six gun Royal Lewis, commanded 
by Captain Stephen Decatur, car- 
ried twenty Negroes. On the Alli- 
ancé was Robert Forten, later to 
become important among the free 
Negroes of Philadelphia. Most of 
these ships-of-war were armed pri- 
vateers, but some like the Aurora 
(Captain David Porter) were Con- 
tinental vessels. The names of 
sixty-four Negroes who served in 
the navy from Massachusetts are 
known. 


In keeping with American tra- 
dition, Negroes in the Revolution 
were confined almost wholly to the 
lower fighting echelons. Most of 
them were privates, but a few like 
Paul Barney, James Baylen and 
Samuel Breeder, were sergeants or 
staff officer’s sergeant. Among the 
corporals were James Benway and 
Simeon Blanchard. All of these 
men were from Massachusetts. Ap- 
parently there were no Negro com- 
missioned officers, a lack explained 
by the prejudice manifested against 
them. The sole commissioned offi- 
cer may have been Samuel Middle- 
ton, who commanded the Negro 
regiment called the ‘‘Bucks of 
America.”’ 

EXPLOITS 


Many Negroes emerged from the 
War as heroes. Crispus Attucks, 
Aaron, Salem Poor and Peter Sa- 
lem have already been mentioned. 
For meritorious service in Georgia, 
Austin Dabney was freed by the 
legislature, given a tract of land 
and pensioned by the Continental 
Congress. At New London, Con- 


necticut stands a statue of Lam- 
bert, immortalized for his bravery 
at Fort Griswold. Pompey led An- 
thony Wayne’s troops up a secret 
path to Stony Point, thereby en- 
abling the Americans to capture 
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this well-nigh impregnable fortress 
without the firing of a shot. For 
his valuable services as a spy in 
the service of Lafayette, Aberdeen, 
a Virginia slave, was freed by the 
legislature of that state in 1786. 
Similarly, for assisting Colonel Bar- 
ton in slipping through the British 
lines at Newport and for capturing 
General Prescott in the midst of 
his army, Guy Watson or Jack 
Sisson of Newport, Rhode Island 
was eulogized in poetry and song. 
Deborah Gannett was the black 
Molly Pitcher of the Revolution. 
Enlisting as a man, she served 
seventeen months, undetected, as a 
regular soldier under the name of 
Robert Shurtleff. At the close of 
the war the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, in appreciation for her ‘‘fe- 
male heroism,’’ granted her £34. 
For their services in the Revolu- 
tion, hundreds of Negroes received 
their freedom. But their hopes for 
the abolition of slavery, which the 
natural rights theory of the Revo- 
lutionary philosophy made implicit, 
were not fully realized. Northern 
states like Rhode Island (1784), 
Connecticut (1784), and Pennsyl- 
vania (1780) emancipated their 
slaves through gradual abolition; 
Vermont by constitutional provision 
(1777) ; and Massachusetts by ju- 
dicial construction in 1783. New 
Hampshire’s slaves simply left 
their masters. But the Southern 
states, where the great majority of 
the slaves were located, refused to 
manumit them. Many individuals 
freed their slaves, however, and 
Virginia led the movement against 
slavery in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Some disabled Negroes, 
like whites, received small pensions 
from the States. Others were given 
western lands as a reward for mili- 
tary service. Most Negroes, how- 
ever, were left to shift for them- 
selves. In 1792, the Rhode Island 
legislature appointed a committee 
of three men to investigate the con- 
dition of the ex-slaves who had 
fought in the Rhode Island ranks 
and who were unable to support 
themselves. The committee was 
likewise to set forth what allow- 
ance if necessary should be given 
(Continued on page 138) 
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THE NEGRO IN THE QUASI WAR 17981800 


The participation of Negroes in 
the Quasi War between the United 
States and France, 1798-1800, is 
hardly known for the reason that 
not many students know much 
about the war. A brief introduc- 
tion is therefore necessary to an 
understanding of the naval engage- 
ments. This narrative of the fight- 
ing is based entirely upon a publi- 
cation of the United States govern- 
ment, Naval Documents Related to 
the Quasi-War Between the United 
States and France, 7 vols. (Wash- 
ington, 1935-1938), edited by Cap- 
tain Dudley W. Knox. For a more 
detailed account of the war itself, 
the reader may consult the author’s 
The Diplomatic Relations of the 
United States with Hai' - '776- 
1891, especially chapt. rs and 

Following the outbreak of war 
between France and Great Britain 
in 1793 the United States sought 
to protect her neutral rights, es- 
pecially her doctrine of freedom of 
the seas. Since the United States 
had a very small navy and since 
the obligations and rights of neu- 
trals were very nebulous, both 
Britain and France violated these 
rights. For various reasons, one 
of which was the importance of 
American trade with Britain, the 
United States signed Jay’s Treaty 
in 1794. Although the treaty failed 
to recognize the American princi- 
ples of-freedom of the seas, it 
saved the United States from pos- 
sible war with the former mother 
country. But the United States did 
not succeed in coming to terms 
with France, her ally of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Indeed, angered 
by the demands of French negoti- 
ators that the United States give 
them a bribe, President Adams in 
1798 urged preparations for war. 

Since the largest number of seiz- 
ures of American ships by French 
men-of-war and privateers was 
being made in the Caribbean, the 
Quasi War involved the United 
States in tortuous relations with 
Toussaint Lonverture. Many of 
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the French ships preying upon 
American commerce made their 
headquarters in the French colony 
of Saint Domingue, now the Re- 
public of Haiti. The real ruler of 
Haiti in 1798 was the former slave, 
Toussaint Louverture. In May, 
1797 France had appointed him 
general in chief of the French 
army in Saint Domingue. But 
Toussaint was already probably 
planning the eventual indepen- 
dence of Saint Domingue. At the 
end of August, 1798 Toussaint 
foreed General Maitland, com- 
manding the last of the English 
troozs in the island, to surrender. 
In return for Toussaint’s promise 
not to meddle in Jamaica, Mait- 
land promised that England would 
permit provisions to be sent to 
Saint Domingue. 

But Toussaint was too wily to 
be forced to depend upon England 
alone for provisions. In 1799 he 
sent a special agent to the United 
States to promise that, if the 
United States would furnish him 
with provisions, he would protect 
American commerce with the is- 
land. Later in the year an agree- 
ment was signed between Toussaint 
and the United States that incorpo- 
rated these basic considerations. As 
a consequence, depredations by 
French ships based in Saint Do- 
mingue on American vessels almost 
ceased. Because of Toussaint’s 
ability to put an end to these spoli- 
ations, the United States even as- 
sisted Toussaint in his war against 
the mulatto Rigaud. In order to 
help Toussaint and to prevent 
French privateérs in the Caribbean 
from attacking American com- 
merce, the United States stationed 
in Saint Domingue in 1800 the 
Constitution, General Greene, Bos- 
ton, Augusta, Herald, Experiment, 
Patapsco, Richmond and Trumbull. 
Largely as a result of this aid given 
to the United States by Toussaint, 
the United States was able to fight 
to a draw with France in this Quasi 
War, which came to an end with 


the treaty of Morfontaine, Septem- 
ber 30, 1800. 

It should be noted, first of all, 
that the index of the Naval Docu- 
ments is quite deficient for a study 
of the participation of Negroes in 
the Quasi War. An investigator 
must, in fact, read every page in 
order to supply the missing refer- 
ences. This is especially true as 
far as the first two volumes are con- 
cerned. In the first, only three ref- 
erences to the Negro were listed in 
the index, but the writer found 
thirteen more. The word Negro 
does not appear at all in the index 
of the second volume, but the 
writer found thirteen important 
references. Second, the muster- 
rolls as printed do not give the race 
of the seamen. The historian thus 
finds again that, as in the current 
discussion of the dropping of all 
racial terms for purposes of identi- 
fying individuals, the task of giv- 
ing a complete picture becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. ‘‘Race rela- 
tions’’ will be improved by such 
omission, but the writing of history 
will be the loser. 

Since this Quasi War was entire- 
ly a naval war, only the navy and 
the marine corps participated in it. 
Perhaps the most interesting rev- 
elation is the policy of the marine 
corps not to enlist Negroes from 
the very earliest days of its exist- 
ence. Second, the navy did not at 
first exclude Negroes, then adopted 
a policy of rigid exclusion, shifted 
to a vague policy and then re- 
turned to its policy of rigid exelu- 
sion—at least on paper. Third, de- 
spite the racial restriction clauses, 
some Negroes served as_ fighting 
men on United States ships-of-war. 
Fourth, an undetermined number 
served on armed and unarmed mer- 
chant ships.. Finally, in order to 
complete the story, there is inelud- 
ed a brief statement about Negroes 
in the service of France and other 
countries. 


The Act of July 1, 1797 provid- 
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ing for naval armament contained 
no restrietive clause based on race. 
But on March 16, 1798 the Secre- 
tary of War, James McHenry, 
wrote to an unidentified lieutenant 
of marines on board the frigate 
Constellation : 


No Negro, Mulatto or Indian to be 
enlisted nor any Description of Men 
except Natives of fair Conduct or For- 
eigners of unequivocal Characters for 
Sobriety & Fidelity. 


It is futile to comment upon the 


THE CONSTITUTION, POPULARLY DUBBED “OLD IRONSIDES,” ON 


a 


reasons for this policy. It is suffi- 
cient to point out that native born 
Americans of color were not per- 
mitted to fight in defense of their 


country, solely because of their | 


race, whereas foreigners could fight 
under the flag of the United States. 
It is not clear what Secretary of 
the Navy Benjamin Stoddert meant 
when he ordered Major William W. 
Burrows on September 5, 1798 to 
enlist only ‘‘ Natives, or the greater 
part of Natives for the marine 
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corps.’’! There is no direct evi- 
dence from these Naval Documents 
that Negroes served in the marine 
corps during the Quasi War. 
Although Negroes were thus for- 
bidden to enlist in the marine 
corps, they served on men-of-war 
and on merchant ships. It appears 


1Knox, ed., Naval Documents, I, 41, 
376. The Act of Congress, July 11, 1798, 
that authorized the establishment of the 
Marine Corps, made no reference to race. 
—Ibid., I, 188-189. 
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that not until August 8, 1798 did 
Secretary of the Navy Stoddert 
forbid the enlistment of Negroes on 
men-of-war. On March 16, 1798 
Secretary of War McHenry or- 
dered Captain Thomas Truxton to 
repair with all speed on board the 
Constellation at Baltimore. Mce- 
Henry enclosed instructions to the 
lieutenant commanding the ma- 
rines which included the racial re- 
striction clause previously cited. 
But the orders to Truxton for the 
recruitment of the seamen made: no 
reference to race or color. Good 
health was to be the principal con- 
sideration, for McHenry ordered: 
‘*You will instruct the Officers at 
each rendezvous to engage none 
other than healthy robust and well 
organized men, and to reject those 
who may be scorbutie or consump- 
tively affected.’’ Captain Truxton 
in April ordered Lieutenant John 
Rodgers to open a recruiting sta- 
tion at the house of a man named 
Cloney at Fells Point in Baltimore 
for the purpose of entering 130 
able seamen and 90 ordinary sea- 
men. He repeated McHenry’s in- 
structions without the addition of 
any racial restrictive clause. Me- 
Henry repeated his instructions to 
Truxton of March 16 in a letter of 
May 5 to Captain Samuel Nichol- 
son who was to take command of 
the Constitution at Boston and in a 
letter of May 11 to Captain Rich- 
ard Dale who was to command the 
Ganges at Philadelphia. The re- 
cruiting advertisement of Captain 
Nicholson that appeared in the Bos- 
ton Columbian Centinel of May 19, 
1798 contained no reference to race 
or color. The standard instructions 
were also sent by McHenry on 
June 15 to Captain Stephen Deca- 
tur, Sr., who was to take command 
of a ship at Philadelphia. It is 
probable, then, that all these ships 
had crews similar to that of the 
Constellation. When he put to sea 
in June, Truxton wrote to McHen- 
ry that he had ‘‘313 Men of every 
Description on Board.’’? At least 
one of these, as will be seen below, 
was a Negro. 


Benjamin Stoddert who was ap- 
2Ibid., I, 7, 43, 49, 65, 72, 73-74, 117, 
133. 
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pointed Secretary of the Navy in 
May, 1798, was born in Charles 
City County, Maryland. A number 
of ships had already been commis- 
sioned when he assumed office a 
month later. He did not immedi- 
ately inaugurate changes in policy, 
for, as he wrote to a member of 
Congress, ‘‘I am so new to this 
Business.’’ When the first new 
ship, the Herald, was to be fitted 
out after he took office, he repeat- 
ed, July 6, to Captain James Sever 
the same instructions that McHen- 
ry had issued to Nicholson. He also 
repeated the regulations containing 
the racial restrictive clause for the 
recruiting of marines. Nor did 
Stoddert vary from the standard 
instructions for recruiting seamen 
in his letter of July 7 to Captain 
Isaac Phillips who was to take com- 
mand of the Baltimore. But on Au- 
gust 8, 1798 he sent these instruc- 
tions to Lieutenant Henry Kenyon 
at Philadelphia: 

As you have been appointed a Lieu- 
tenant of the schooner Retaliation, now 
preparing for a Cruise, it is necessary 
that you should recruit with all possi- 
ble expedition, the requisite Number 
of Men, say Thirty able Seamen and 
Twenty Landsmen and Boys. You will 
be careful not to enlist any but healthy 
sound People, and that no indirect or 
forcible Measures be used to induce 
them to enter into the service. No Ne- 
groes or Mulatoes are to be admitted, 
and as far as you can judge, you must 
be cautious to exclude all Persons 
whose Characters are suspicious.® 
So far as the record shows, this is 
the first order issued by the Navy 
Department forbidding Negroes 
from enlisting in the United States 
Navy. Presumably Indians could 
be enlisted since the orders to the 
Marine Corps, with which Stoddert 
was familiar, excluded Negroes, 
mulattoes and Indians. All Ne- 
groes were thus excluded along 
with ‘‘all° Persons whose Charac- 
ters are suspicious.’’ 

Stoddert repeated his clear in- 
structions not to enlist Negroes for 
only a brief period. He instructed 
Captain Hugh George Campbell of 
the revenue cutter, Eagle, on Au- 
gust 20 to ‘‘enlist none but healthy, 
white men, and give a preference 


3Ibid., I, 131, 171, 179, 281. 


to Natives if they are to be had.”’ 
‘‘No Negroes or Mulattoes are to 
be admitted,’’ Stoddert instructed 
Captain Alexander Murray of the 
Montezuma two days later. But on 
August 30 Stoddert ordered Cap- 
tain John Brown of the revenue 
eutter, Diligence; ‘‘You will be 
careful to enlist none, but healthy, 
sober people; prefering [sic] Amer- 
icans, if to be had.’’ In view of the 
definiteness of Stoddert’s previous 
instructions when he desired that 
no Negroes or mulattoes be per- 
mitted to enlist, the omission in this 
case may perhaps fairly be inter- 
preted as a relaxation of the regu- 
lation. Similarly, Stoddert seems 
not to have insisted upon the exclu- 
sion of Negroes in his orders to 
Captain Thomas Williams of the 
brig, Norfolk, for he instructed 
Williams: ‘‘ You must be careful to 
enlist none but healthy people, of 
good character,—Natives must in 
every Instance be preferred.’’ Even 


more interesting are the recruiting: 


instructions issued by Stoddert on 
September 11 to the commanders 
of a half dozen galleys that were 
to be commisioned. These orders 
read: 

It being important that’ those who 
enlist should feel an Inclination for 
the service—no indirect means are to 
be used to inveigle them, and therefore 
no Individual must be enlisted while 
in a state of intoxication, nor must he 
be sworn until 24 hours after signing 
the enlistment—no Individual is to be 
enlisted who is not five feet six Inches 
high without shoes, & above eighteen, 
& under 40 years of age—He must be 
healthy, robust and sound, in his Limbs 
and body—Any recruiting officer en- 
listing a vagrant, transient person who 
shall desert, shall reimburse out of his 
pay, the loss sustained by such de- 
sertion.— 

Again on September 17 Stoddert 
instructed Captain John Adams of 
the revenue cutter Scammel, to 
“‘be careful to enlist -none but 
healthy, sober capable people; pre- 
fering Americans to Foreigners.’ 

An intriguing situation arose in 
that same month, September, 1798, 
when the governor of Georgia 
feared that the French were going 
to launch an attack upon the coasts 


4Ibid., I, 323, 826, 358, 382, 388-389, 
412. 
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of that state. President Adams, 
Secretary of War McHenry and 
Secretary of State Timothy Picker- 
ing finally arrived at the policy to 
be pursued in the slaveholding 
state of Georgia. Pickering wrote 
Governor Jackson on September 
22: ‘‘Upon the whole therefore it 
would seem, that gallies manned 
with negroes for working them, 
and with white men to serve the 
guns, would form a better and 
cheaper defence.’”® 


Early in October, 1798 Stoddert 
reverted to his policy of issuing 
specific instructions that prevented 
Negroes or mulattoes from being 
recruited. The prohibition was 
sent on October 4 to Captain Moses 
Brown of the Merrimack. Then on 
October 10 he issued a general cir- 
cular to the commanders of reve- 
nue cutters: ‘‘You must recruit 
none but sound and healthy men; 
—No Negroes or mulattoes are to 
be admitted; and as far as you 
can judge, you will exclude all of 
a suspicious character.’’ The re- 
strietive regulation was repeated 
in instructions to Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Hutchings of the Herald, Jan- 
uary 4, 1799; to Captain Christo- 
pher R. Perry of the General 
Greene on March 20; and to Cap- 
tain Samuel Nicholson of the Con- 
stitution on May 18.° 


Perhaps these explicit instruc- 
tions not to recruit Negroes or mu- 
lattoes were one reason why some 
captains, at least, found it difficult 
to obtain a full complement for 
their crews. On July 24, 1799 Stod- 
dert wrote Stephen Higginson and 
Company, Naval Agents at Boston: 
“‘T fear the delay of the Boston 
will have exposed our Trade to St. 
Domingo to unnecessary hazard— 
The Captains must learn to do 
with less than the full complement 
of Men especially now when there 
seems to be no hope that they will 
meet with any thing able to fight 
them with half a Crew.’’ Whether 
the obvious difficulty of obtaining 
enough sailors was responsible for 
still another reversion is‘not clear. 


5Ibid., I, 437. 
8Ibid., I, 490, 517; II, 209, 488; II 
207. 


In any event, Stoddert on Febru- 
ary 26, 1800 enjoined Captain Ste- 
phen Decatur, Sr., commanding 
the Philadelphia: ‘‘None but sound 
& healthy men are to be entered.’” 


This seems to have been the last 
set of instructions issued on re- 
cruiting. With the aid of Toussaint 
Louverture the United States 
gained command of the Caribbean 
against the French and peace was 
signed by the Treaty of Morfon- 
taine, September 30, 1800. Mean- 
while, however, the names of a few 
individual Negroes appear among 
the records. 


The most important of these was 
William Brown, a powder monkey 
on board the Constellation. His 
history is summarized in his testi- 
mony before a justice of the peace 
in Maine as follows: 


County of Cumberland State of 
Maine SS. On this first day of March 
in the year of our Lord one thousand 
Eight hundred and forty four person- 
ally appeared before me Freeman 
Bradford a magistrate duly qualified 
to administer oaths William Brown 
commonly called Billy Brown a Col- 
oured Man who being first duly sworn 
doth on his oath make the following 
declaration * * * he is at least sixty 
years of age and that he was brought 
up at Baltimore by one Capt. Chase 
of Baltimore who lived at what is 
called Fell’s Point at that time. He 
the said Brown says that he enlisted 
and entered on board the Constellation 
at Baltimore in 1798 under the com- 
mand of Commodore Truxton and 
served in her about two years in the 
capacity of Powder Monkey. In the 
month of February, 1799 the Constel- 
lation being upon her cruising ground 
off St. Kitts one of the English West 
India Islands she fell in with the 
French Frigate the L’Insurgente and 
captured her. In this engagement he 
the said Brown was wounded by a mus- 
ket ball from the enemy’s top in the 
left foot from which wound he has 
never recovered. The said Brown fur- 
ther declares that after he was wound- 
ed he was taken below and had his 
wound dressed. The prise was taken 
into St. Kitts. 

The said Brown continued in the 
Service after his wound was partially 
healed and continued to do the duty of 
Powder Monkey as aforesaid in the 
Constellation under Commodore Trux- 
ton and in the month of February 1800 
was again in the engagement between 
the Constellation and the La Vengeance 


TIbid., III, 534; V, 246. 
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another French Frigate which escaped 
in the night and the Constellation went 
in to Jamaica to repair damages. 


his 
WILLIAM X BROWN® 
mark 


William Brown was granted 160 
acres of land for his service and the 
wound that he had received.® 


George Diggs was a quartermas- 
ter on board the schooner Experi- 
ment. Several members of the crew 
were called upon to testify con- 
cerning the conduct of the captain. 
Among them was ‘‘George Diggs 
a free man of Color a quarter Mas- 
ter on board the armed Schooner 
Experiment.’’ One of the sailors 
wounded on board the armed brig, 
Ariel, out of Philadelphia, was 
‘*Charles (black man’) landsman:’’ 
There was a ‘‘David Mulat,’’ a 
coxswain on board the Constella- 
tion who was probably a Negro. A 
cook, Isaac Brown, on board the 
brigantine, Sophia, was born in 
Africa. ‘‘Cornelius Howard, Ne- 
gro’’ died on board the Constitu- 
tion, January 24, 1799, and was 
buried at sea.!° 


A considerable number of Ne- 
groes also served on merchant 
ships. One of the sailors of the 
Friendship, out of Salem, that had 
been captured by the French, was 
a ‘‘black man commonly called Sip 
Salem.’’ When the owner of the 
Hetty Jane and his crew were cap- 
tured and imprisoned at Basse- 
terre, Guadeloupe, he found the 
prison crowded with ‘‘all sorts, 
colors and conditions of people.’’ 
Two Negro servants from a schoon- 
er out of Philadelphia were put in 
irons in February, 1800 by the 
commander of the Warren for 
‘threatening to Leave the Schooner 
and other Abuse.’’!4 


Moses Armstead performed a 
feat of valor that won commenda- 
tion even in those days of heroism. 
His act merits rescue from oblivion. 
On May 16, 1800 Charles Lee, See- 
retary of State ad interim, wrote 


8Ibid., II, 337. 

®VA Old War Inv. File No. 19562, 
William Brown. 

10Knox, ed., Naval Documents, I, 304; 
II, 86, 281; V, 187, 477. 

117 bid., I, 24, 235; V, 221, 223. 
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BENJAMIN STODDERT, FIRST SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, WHO 
INAUGURATED THE BANNING OF NEGROES IN THE NAVY. 


to the governor of Porto Rico: 


Sir: I have the honor in obedience 
to the President’s directions to solicit 
your attention to the case of Moses 
Armstead a citizen of the United 
States; who is believed to be confined 
at Cagada under an accusation of 
murder upon the high seas: and in 
whose behalf, it is deemed the duty of 
the American Government to interpose, 
that he may receive in Porto Rico that 
treatment, which according to the laws 
of nations and the friendship now hap- 
pily subsisting between His Catholic 
Majesty and the United States ought 
reasonably to be expected. 

It is represented that a French pri- 
vateer in the month of November last, 
having taken the American brigantine 
Betsies, on board of which Moses Arm- 
stead served as a seaman, all the crew 
except him, were removed, and a prize 
Master and five men from the Priva- 
teer were put on board with orders to 
proceed to Guadaloupe.—That a few 
days afterwards Moses considering 
himself a prisoner of war, and author- 
ized by the rules of war to use force 
to obtain his liberty attacked the whole 


erew with success and put them -to 
death :—That he was afterwards met 
by an American brig who sent to his 
assistance her Mate and two hands, 
and as she was returning home the 
brig Betsie’s was again taken by an- 
other French privateer and carried 
into the island under your govern- 
ment :—where at Cagada Moses is said 
to be confined in irons, and in danger 
of being tried and punished as a crim- 
inal by the loss of his life or liberty. 
The unhappy state of hostilities in 
which France and the United States 
have been for some time engaged, and 
which it is hoped will not much longer 
continue, cannot be unknown to you.— 
Under the sovereign authority of each 
nation, the citizens of the French Re- 
public in armed ships at sea, and the 
citizens of the United States have been 
each liable to be made prisoners of war 
by the other.—Moses Armstead at the 
time of his capture by the French pri- 
vateer, became a prisoner of war, and 
entitled to use all the means which one 
Enemy may use against another. He 
had a right to subdue his enemy—and 
the singular courage which he showed 
in attacking so superior a force, af- 
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fords no reason for depriving him of 
the right of being considered and 
treated as a prisoner of war. 

In this point of view it is confidently 
expected by the President he will be 
considered by you; and that you will 
not permit him any longer to be con- 
fined at any place within your juris- 
diction, or tried as a criminal by any 
tribunal under your authority—In 
this expectation he is the more encour- 
aged from the faithful regard which 
has been usually paid to the laws of 
nations by His Catholie Majesty. 

A particular description of the per- 
son of Moses Armstead is thought nec- 
essary, and is therefore herein also in- 
closed in regular form. 

With great consideration 

I have the honor to be ete. ete. 

CHARLES LEE 


The enclosure read as follows: 


I Joseph Whipple, Collector of the 
District of Portsmouth, in the State of 
New Hampshire, Do hereby certify, 
that Moses Armstead an American 
Seaman, aged twenty two years or 
thereabouts, of the height of about five 
feet 5 & 8/10 inches, of Negro com- 
plexion, hair and eyes, has a remark- 
able sear on his Chin on the left side 
caused by a cut,—and that the said 
Moses Armstead was born at New 
Point Comfort, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, hath this day produced to me 


proof in the manner directed im ‘the 
Act, entitled “AN Act for the relief 
and protection of American seamen,” 
and pursuant to the said Act, I do 
hereby certify that the said Moses 
Armstead is a citizen of the United 
States of America. 


[L. 8.] IN WITNESS whereof, I 
have hereunto set my hand and 
seal of Office, this second day of 
December 1796 [1799?] 


JOSEPH WHIPPLE Collr. 
A true copy 
CHARLES LEE}? 


Secretary of the Navy Stoddert 
transmitted the letter to Captain 
Samuel Barron, commanding the 
Chesapeake, on May 20 and ordered 
him to deliver the letter in person 
or convey it by ‘‘some trusty per- 
son.’’ After briefly summarizing 
the case, Stoddert added: ‘‘It is 
possible the Governor of Pérto Rico 
will deliver up this Gallant Man 
to you.—at any rate, it is expected 
the letter to the Governor written 
by the direction of the President, 
will have an influence on his treat- 

(Continued on pagé 143) 
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THE War oF 1812 


Often called the war for the 
completion of American indepen- 
dence, the War of 1812 against 
Great Britain grew out of several 
factors: the impressmént of Ameri- 
ean seamen, British-inspired In- 
dian troubles on our western bor- 
ders, retention of the Northwest 
posts, interference with American 
trade and the desire of western 
imperialists for the annexation of 
Canada and Florida. It was a fu- 
tile struggle, for none of the issues 
involved were settled by the Treaty 
of Ghent which closed the war. The 
United States was unprepared for 
war. The army was small, and in- 
competently led ; New England vir- 
tually boycotted the war, and the 
militia often refused to fight out- 
side their own states. The net re- 
sult was a series‘of early military 
disasters. 


1,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States—200,000 of whom were free 
—no real effort was made at first 
either to enlist them or to prevent 


to play an important role in the 
war. Especially was this true in 
1814 and 1815 when England, 
fresh from her conquest of Napo- 
leon, was able to send seasoned 
veterans to fight in America. In 
face of this threat Negroes were 
speedily enlisted in the war effort. 

Thousands of them served in 
combat and non-combat capacities. 
Some 2,500 Negroes erected de- 
fenses for Philadelphia at Gray’s 
Wharf in 1814; Negroes also built 
breastworks and fortifications be- 
fore Washington, Baltimore and 
New Orleans. 

Several thousand other: Negroes 
served in the army. New York in 
1814 raised two regiments of free 
Negroes of 1000 men each. They 
were to receive the same pay as 
white soldiers. If any slaves en- 
listed they were to be freed. Phila- 
delphia raised a body of Negro 


Although there were virtually - 


their enlistment. Yet Negroes were . 


By Lorenzo J. GREENE 


troops commanded by a regular 
officer. With General Winder, Ne- 
gro troops awaited the advance of 
the British on Washington. But 
the British under General Ross 
came by way of Bladensburg Road 
where a nondescript American 
army of militia, regulars, sailors 
and Negroes was defeated. Ross 
went on then to capture and burn 
Washington. At the battle of New 
Orleans, the crowning victory of 
the war, two. regiments of Negroes 
together with regulars, pirates and 
militia helped Andrew Jackson de- 
feat the flower of Pakenham’s vet- 
erans fresh from their Napoleonic 
victories. Negroes fought on both 
sides, for the British troops in- 
cluded three black regiments. It is 
not too much to say that Negroes 
helped not only to save the Missis- 
sippi Valley from invasion, but 
also helped to make Jackson presi- 
dent of the United States. Jackson 
praised the fighting qualities of the 
Negroes after the battle and sent a 
report to the War Department 
commending them. On the same day 
that Negroes were helping to de- 
feat the British at New Orleans, 
366 Americans beat back a ten-day 
assault upon Fort St. Phillips, 
Louisiana, which commanded the 
entrance to the Mississippi. Among 
the garrison were thirty free Ne- 
groes. 

Besides these exploits, Negroes 
shared in the two greatest Ameri- 
ean naval victories of the war. 
Commodore Chauncey and Captain 
Oliver H. Perry were ordered to 
secure control of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, respectively, both of 
which were necessary before suc- 
cessful military operations .could 
take place in the Northwest. Perry 
arrived at Lake Erie early in 1813. 
By June his men or, as he first 
styled them, ‘‘a motley crew of 


blacks, soldiers and boys,’’ had con- . 


structed a fleet of five ships. Five 
other ships, conveyed from the Ni- 
agara River, brought his total to 


THE NEGRO IN THE WAR OF 1812 AND 
THE CIVIL WAR 


ten. At first irritated by the men 
Chauncey had sent him, Perry 
wrote his superior, bitterly com- 
plaining about them. But Chaun- 
cey tartly rebuked him, reminding 
Perry that he (Chauncey) had 
‘‘fifty blacks’’ on his own ship 
‘and that many of them are among 
my best men.’’ Further he advised 
Perry: ‘‘I have yet to learn that 
the color of a man’s skin or the cut 
and trimmings of the coat can af- 
fect a man’s qualifications or use- 
fulness.’’ On September 10 Perry 
met the British fleet at Put-in-Bay 
and the once-despised blacks helped 
him earn immortality by destroy- 
ing the British fleet. Of his 400 
men, 100 were Negroes. Among the 
black heroes that day were Cyrus 
Tiffany, Jessie Wale and Abraham 
Chase. Perry’s victory enabled the 
Americans to retake Detroit and 
invade Canada. 

In the next year a grandiose 
British design to invade the United 
States from Canada was begun by 
Sir George Prevost with 11,000 
veterans from Wellington’s army. 
In July, 1814, he advanced to 
Plattsburg, New York on the 
southern tip of Lake Champlain 
and waited for the British fleet to 
destroy the small American naval 
squadron there. But Commodore 
Thomas McDonough handled his 
ships so skillfully that the British 
fleet was annihilated. The gunnery 
of the American fleet was devas- 
tatingly accurate. And a large pro- 
portion of the gunners were Ne- 
groes. McDonough’s victory: de- 
stroyed any possibility of success- 
ful invasion through New York. 
Lacking naval protection, Prevost 
gave up the attempt and on the 
very next day retreated to Canada. 
With the Treaty of Ghent in De- 


cember, 1814, the United States ac- 


quired a position of respect abroad, 
freed itself from European en- 
tanglements and began seriously to 
grapple with domestic issues. 
Credit for this new status belongs 
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to America’s gallant fighting men 
*—black as well as white. 


THE Civin War 


In the Civil War, 1861-1865, the 
Negro played his greatest military 
role until World War I. Despite 
the fact that slavery was the para- 
mount cause of the war and not- 
withstanding the fact that the 
early employment of Negro troops 
by either side might well have been 
the deciding factor in the struggle, 


both North and South long hesi-. 


tated to use black men in their ar- 
mies. Yet the Negro population of 
4,441,830 in 1860 represented 11 
per cent of the country’s approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 persons. While 
less than a million Negroes lived 
in the North, the Southern blacks 
represented more than one-third of 
the total population of the Confed- 
eracy.. It was a military potential 
without which the South could not 
win the war and which, if em- 
ployed by the North, might have 
brought the rebellion to a more 
speedy termination. Both sides pro- 
crastinated. Both at first regarded 
the struggle as a white man’s war. 
Neither North nor South was to 
employ Negroes as soldiers until 
the loss of the war without them 
seemed likely on the one hand and 
inevitable on the other. The official 
attitude of the Union and the Con- 
federacy was largely a continua- 
tion of the policy employed toward 
the military use of Negroes since 
the colonial period.’ As a recent 
author well states: 

At first the Negro is practically ig- 
nored. Then as the nation requires his 
services, he is permitted to participate 
in the conflicts in limited and usually 
menial capacities. If the crisis becomes 
greater, he is permitted to fight or die 
for the nation that has in fact granted 
him only a secondary citizenship. 

This quotation adequately de- 
seribes the shifting Union policy 
toward employing Negroes as sol- 
diers between 1861 and 1863. Space 
will not permit a discussion of the 
anti-Negro attitude of Union gen- 
erals, Lincoln’s procastination in 
regard to emancipation, the re- 
sentment of the army and of many 
Northerners over the freeing of the 
slaves, nor the charge by many 


Northerners that the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation had changed the 
struggle into a ‘‘nigger war’’ in- 
stead of a war to preserve the 
Union. 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that any proposal to use Negroes as 
soldiers would provoke acrimonious 
discussion in both the North and 
South. Many Northerners from 
the outset felt that Negroes should 
be armed in order to help win their 
own freedom, as well as to bring 
the rebellion to a speedy close. The 
free Negroes, themselves, were 
eager to fight. When Lincoln called 
for 75,000 volunteers in April 
1861, Negroes from New York to 
San Francisco immediately offered 
themselves for service. 

But Lincoln declined to accept 
Negro volunteers. Paradoxically, 
in spite of the proved fighting qual- 
ities of the Negro in previous wars, 
the charge was circulated in the 
North that the Negro would not 
fight. The North then, as now, 
yielded to the Southern appraisal 
of the Negro. Slavery, it was al- 
leged, had destroyed the fighting 
qualities of the black man. Whites, 
moreover, woul@ not fight with Ne- 
groes. The army would lose more 
than it gained, for Northern Ne- 
groes would not enlist and South- 
ern masters would see to it that 
few blacks enrolled from that sec- 
tion. Others felt that the use of 
Negro troops would inspire the 
South to more desperate resistance 
and therefore prolong the war. 
Even Lincoln shared the miscon- 
ception that the Negro would not 
make a good soldier. While agree- 
ing that by arming Negroes some 
of the strength of the South might 
be drained off, yet he had so little 
faith in their ability as soldiers 
that he wrote: 

I am not so sure that we could do 
much with the blacks. If we were to 
arm them, I fear that in a few weeks 


their arms would be in the hands of 
the Rebels. 


History, of course, had proved and 
was to prove the contrary. 

As laborers and fighting men, 
‘Negroes were to contribute a vital 
part to the Union victory. While 
Union policy in the early years re- 
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fused to accept Negroes as soldiers 
it did not reject them for fatigue 
duty. From May, 1861, when Gen- 
eral Butler labelled escaped slaves 
‘‘eontraband of war’’ until the 
end of the struggle, Negroes were 
used in this capacity. In September, 
1862, the War Department author- 
ized the enrollment of 50,000 Ne- 
gro laborers for the Quartermas- 
ter Departments under Generals 
Hunter and Saxton. In this role 
they rendered ‘yeoman service. 
They worked as teamsters and 
cooks, ditch-diggers, carpenters and 
nurses. They raised cotton, corn, 
potatoes and other food. Negroes 
built most of the fortifications for 
Grant at Vicksburg. Nashville was 
fortified by them. They served as 
spies and scouts and returned lost 
Union troops to their units. They 
built miles of earthworks and cor- 
duroy roads. In all, some 200,000 
Negroes served in the army as 
workers in various non-combat 
duties, and thereby released an 
equivalent number of white sol- 
diers for the battle lines. Wages 
paid these workers varied from five 
to ten dollars a month and soldiers’ 
rations, to $25 a month. 

As soldiers, Negroes not only 
helped directly to crush the rebel- 
lion but also aided in winning their 
own freedom. Yet their actual use 
as fighting men came only after a 
long struggle. In 1862 General 
Hunter at Port Royal, South Caro- 
lina, raised a regiment of Negroes. 
But Lincoln, fearful of the effects 
upon the border states, ordered 
Hunter to disband them. Finally 
on August 25, 1862 the War De- 
partment authorized General Ru- 
fus Saxton, who had succeeded 
Hunter, to raise 5,000 volunteers 
of ‘‘ African descent.’’ Later Gen- 
eral Butler enrolled 2,000 free Ne- 
gro troops in Louisiana. The Sece- 
ond Emancipation Proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, authorized the 
enrollment of Negro troops, and in 
the Spring of that year enlistment 
of Negroes became general. Massa- 
chusetts raised two regiments of 
Negro troops —the 54th and 55th 
Regiments — to serve for three 
years. In the same year the first 
draft law was passed, making all 
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men—black and white—subject to 
its provisions. Enlistment bureaus 
for Negroes were set up and Ne- 
groes rushed to enlist with alacrity. 
Loyal masters were paid $200 for 
each able-bodied slave enlisted. In 
all 186,017 Negroes served in the 
Northern ranks. Of these 7,122 
were officers, the vast majority of 
whom were non-commissioned. 
Louisiana, with 24,052, sent the 
largest number; Kentucky 23,703 
and Missouri 8,344. Of the North- 
ern states, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
New York with 8,612, 5,092 and 
4,125, respectively, led in Negro 
enlistments. In all, about 93,000 of 
these soldiers came from the South ; 
40,000 from the border states and 
52,000 from the free states. 


The efficiency of the Negro sol- 
dier has traditionally been im- 
paired by the differential treatment 
he has received in the American 
fighting forces. This was especially 
true during the Civil War. At 
first Congress refused to pay them 
the same wages as white soldiers. 
Negro soldiers were given $10 a 
month, with $3 deducted for cloth- 
ing, making their net pay only $7. 
On the other hand, white soldiers 
received $13 a month in addition 
to their clothing. Faced with this 
discrimination, the 54th Massachu- 
setts Regiment refused to accept 
their pay until equality of com- 
pensation was forthcoming. In 
Florida its battle shout was ‘‘Three 
cheers for Massachusetts and seven 
dollars a month.’’ Sergeant Wil- 
liam Walker of the Third South 
Carolina Regiment was court-mar- 
tialled and shot for ordering ‘his 
company to stack arms in front of 
his captain’s tent, claiming that 
since the government had broken 
its contract to the men, they were 
released from duty. Finally on 
June 15, 1864 Congress equalized 
the pay of Negro soldiers and made 
it retroactive. 

Negro troops often received bru- 
tal treatment from white officers, 
many of whom hated Negroes and, 
even more, detested their presence 
in the army. They did not receive 
equal, or as prompt, medical care 
as white soldiers. Not only was 


there a lack of surgeons in the Ne- 
gro battalions, but it was hard to 
get good ones to accept commissions 
in them. In many cases, Negro 
combat troops were assigned to fa- 
tigue duty immediately after a bat- 
tle. At other times they were com- 
pelled to discharge menial duties 
for white troops. In fact, many 
Negro regiments were fatigue 
units. Equipment of Negro reg- 
iments was frequently inferior to 
that given white regiments. Not 
only were guns and other weapons 
often of inferior quality, but Ne- 
gro troops suffered frequently from 
insufficient clothing. Notable was 
the ease of the 65th Missouri Regi- 
ment, recruited during the winter 
of 1863. According to Aptheker: 

[The] men were sent, in December 
of that year to Benton Barracks, many 
without hats or shoes, thinly clad, and 
some traveling great distances with no 
feeding provisions having been made. 
There were numerous instances of 
frozen extremities and deaths follow- 
ing amputations of arms and legs, as 
well as many eases of disease. The 
regiment suffered over one hundred 
deaths in the less than two months 
spent in Missouri, prior to its use for 
guard, garrison, and fatigue duties 
along the Mississippi. 

Poor leadership by incompetent 
white officers also militated against 
the effectiveness of Negro troops. 
White commanders, it was re- 
ported, frequently used Negro sol- 
diers as shock troops when assault- 
ing fortresses or prepared posi- 
tions. The employment of the 54th 
Massachusetts Regiment in this ca- 
pacity in the assault on Fort Wag- 
ner is a case in point. Just before 
the battle General Seymour. said 
to his superior officer: ‘‘ Well, I 
guess we will put those damned 
niggers from Massachusetts in the 
advance; we may as well get rid of 
them one time as another.’’ Ne- 
groes were further discriminated 
against when captured. Until Oc- 
tober, 1864, Negro soldiers taken 
in battle by the Confederates were 
shot, sold into slavery, or confined 
to hard labor. 

Another form of discrimination 
was the paucity of commissioned 
Negro officers. Traditionally, Amer- 
ican policy has been to refuse or 
severely restrict commissions to Ne- 
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groes. In the Civil War only 75 
Negroes rose above the non-com- 
missioned ranks. Among them were 
Majors F. E. Dumas and Martin 
Delany; Captains H. Ford Doug- 
lass and O. S. B. Wall, and First 
Lieutenant W. D. Matthews. Alex- 
ander T. Augusta and Charles B. 
Purvis were among the eight sur- 
geons to receive commissions. 
Among the chaplains were Henry 
Turner, William Waring and 


‘Samuel Harrison. 


In spite of these handicaps Ne- 
gro troops performed with great 
heroism and valor. They fought in 
more than 250 battles. At Fort 
Pillow, Fort Wagner, Milliken’s 


. Bend, Fair Oaks, Farmville, Port 


Hudson, and Petersburg, Negro 
troops distinguished themselves in 
combat. They were with Grant 
when Lee surrendered at Appo- 
mattox Court House. Their excel- 
lence as fighting men disproved 
the popular notion, held even by 
Lincoln, that the former slaves 
would not fight. Generals Rufus 
Saxton and E. S. Dennis; Colonels 
J. A. Foster, D. G. Ader, and J. A. 
Taylor all praised the Negro’s 
fighting qualities. General Grant 
was so convinced of their military 
ability. that, when transferred to 
the Virginia front in 1864, he took 
20,000 Negro troops with him. No 
better commentary upon their 
fighting qualities may be cited than 
that of General N. P. Banks, who, 
reporting to General Halleck after 
the battle of Port Hudson, wrote: 

It gives me pleasure to report that 
they [the Negro soldiers] answered 
every expectation. Their conduct was 
heroic. No troops could be more de- 
termined or more daring. They made, 
during the day, three charges upon 
the batteries of the enemy, suffering 
very heavy losses, and holding their 
position at nightfall with the other 
troops on the right of our line. The 
highest commendation is bestowed upon 
them by all the officers in command on 
the right. Whatever doubt may have 
existed before as to the efficiency of 
organization of this character, the his- 
tory of this day proves conclusively 
to those who were in a condition to 
observe the conduct of these regiments, 
that the Government will find in this 
class of troops effective supporters and 
defenders. 


In the navy also the Negro ren- 
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dered conspicuous service in pre- 
serving the Union. Aptheker says 
that Negroes represented a fourth 
of the total naval personnel. This 
is not surprising, for since colo- 
nial days they had served in con- 
siderable numbers on merchant and 
naval ships. Navy policy toward 
the Negro’s. enlistment was more 
liberal than that of the army, and 
many months before the army ac- 
cepted them, black men were fight- 
ing on Union vessels, The swift ex- 
pansion of the navy from 76 ves- 
sels in 1861 to 671 in December, 
1864, called for additional men, 
and six months after the war began 
Negroes started joining this branch 
of the service. As pilots, landsmen, 
sailors, seamen and cooks they ren- 
dered valuable assistance. On some 
ships they represented from ten to 
fifty per cent of the crew. Negroes 
made up 242 of the New Hamp- 
shire’s crew of 969; 35, or more 
than half, of the 66 members of the 
Argosy; and 19, of a total comple- 
ment of 115 on board the Avenger. 

In the navy as well as the army, 
Negroes met discrimination. A 
ceiling was placed on rank. There 
were no Negro commissioned naval 
officers. Most of them could not 
rise above the level of landsmen 
though a few achieved the grade of 
seaman. Negroes were generally 
ranked as ‘‘boys’’ (the lowest rat- 
ing) at ten dollars a month. They 
were used in the most ‘‘laborious, 
unhealthy and dangerous work.’’ 
At times they were segregated from 
the crew and in battle excluded 
from combat duty. 

Despite these discriminatory 
practices Negroes performed their 
other duties well and behaved ac- 
ceptably under fire. In fact, they 
fought so well that five received the 
the Congressional Medal, the na- 
tion’s highest award, for surpass- 
ing bravery. 

Casualties suffered by Negroes jn 
both branches of the service during 
the Civil War were disproportion- 
ately heavy. The careless manner 
in which records were kept for Ne- 
gro regiments, says an-eminent 
scholar, makes any accurate state- 


ment of Negro casualties impossi- . 


ble. Out of 186.097 Negro’ officers 


and men, it is estimated that 324 
officers and 36,523 enlisted men 
died to save the Union. Of these 
an inordinate number, 29,756, died 
of disease. Aptheker estimates that 
the mortality rate of Negro troops 
was 35 per cent higher than that of 
white troops. A great part of the 
casualties was due to the discrim- 
inatory conditions under which Ne- 
groes were compelled to fight. 

In the Confederacy, Negroes per- 
formed much valuable work. Thou- 
sands of them worked in factories, 
salt and nitre mines, built and re- 
paired railroads, erected fortifica- 
tions, built roads, dug ditches, 
raised crops, grew food for the ar- 
my and the cotton by which the 
South was enabled to obtain many 
of the necessities of war. Other 
thousands were employed as ser- 
vants, cooks, nurses, orderlies and 
in sther capacities with the armies. 
The value of these services was in- 
dispensable to the Confederacy. 
There is little doubt that these 
workers, by enabling white men to 
bear arms, helped prolong the war. 

Negro soldiers were accepted by 
the Confederacy as a last desperate 
move to stave off defeat. Although 
free Negroes of Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Richmond and New Orleans 
raised Negro regiments in their re- 
spective cities in 1861 and’ offered 
their services to the Confederacy, 
the South balked at the actual com- 
bat use of the blacks. Although a 
few were reported to have been in 
corabat, generally speaking, the 
Confederacy did not employ Ne- 
groes as soldiers during the war. 
Not only did the South fear the ef- 
fect upon the slaves, but there, as 
in the North, the war was regarded 
as a white man’s affair. Moreover, 
Southerners felt that it would place 
the Negro on equality with them. 
Only when the South was faced by 
inevitable defeat on the battlefield, 
did it belatedly decide to enroll 
slaves. In an act of desperation on 
March 15, 1865, the Confederacy 
passed a law proyiding for the en- 
listment of slaves with the consent 
of their masters and the states 
wherein they resided. Freedom 
might be a reward for service. The 
act, however, came too late to save 


the Confederacy. On April 5 Gen- 
eral Lee surrendered to Grant and 
the war virtually ended. 

The Negro’s efforts in the Civil 
War marked 250 years of Negro 
participation in the armed forces 
of America. Fighting on land and 
sea, they aided in making the Brit- 
ish supreme in America, helped 
win American independence, as- 
sisted in protecting American free- 
dom in the War of 1812, and 
fought manfully to save the Union 
and to win their own freedom in 
the Civil War. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


There is no adequate account of 
the part played by Negroes in the 
armed forces of the,United States 
down through the Civil War. Al- 
though several ambitious attempts 
have been made to depict the role 
of the Negro in the latter struggle, 
the part played by the black man 
in earlier wars has received only 
scanty attention. Most printed 
versions of Negro participation in 
the Colonial Wars, the Revolution- 
ary War and the War of 1812, 
therefore, are largely fragmen- 
tary, partisan, ancedotal and local. 

No attempt will be made here 
to list the materials used in the 
preparation of the foregoing arti- 
ele. For the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Wars much of the data— 
especially for New England—has 
been culled from the Archives of 
those states. They contain muster 
rolls, clothing lists, pay rolls, in- 
valid rolls and orderly books, legis- 
lative journals, diaries, governors’ 
correspondence and other official 
records, These manuscript sources 
may be found in the Massachusetts 
Archives located in the State Li- 
brary at Boston; the Connecticut 
Archives in the State Library, 
Hartford and the Rhode Island 
Archives in the State Library at 
Providence. Seattered through 
these collections are valuable ma- 
terials dealing with the military 
participation of the Negro in the 
early wars of the nation. Other 
fruitful sources of such informa- 
tion are the various historical so- 
ciety libraries. The New Haven 
Colony Historical Society Library 
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at New Haven possesses muster 
rolls containing information on 
Negro soldiers in the Colonial 
Wars and the Revolution. The 
Connecticut Historical Society Li- 
brary at Hartford, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society Library at 
Boston and the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society Library at Provi- 
dence are also important sources 
for such materials. 

In addition to manuscript 
sources are printed materials. Con- 
temporary newspapers, broadsides, 
statutes and other official records, 
diaries, and journals are invalu- 
able. Especially helpful and con- 
venient are the efforts of some 
states to print their muster rolls. 
The most monumental accomplish- 
ment along this line is Massachu- 
setts Soldiers and Sailors in the 
War of the Revolution, Boston 
(1896-1905). Negro servicemen 
may be identified by searching 
through these pages. Other help- 
ful works have been published by 
historical societies or private in- 
dividuals. Among them are How- 
ard Chapin, Rhode Island Pri- 
vateers, 1739-1748 (Providence) ; 
Benjamin Colwell, Spirit of ’76 
in Rhode Island (Boston, 1850) ; 
John Franklin Jamieson, Pri- 
vateering and Piracy in Colonial 
Days (New York, 1923); Louis 
Middlebrook, Maritime History of 
Connecticut During the American 
Revolution, Society of Colonial 
Wars in Rhode Island and Provy- 
idence Plantations (Providence, 
1915). Printed materials for the 
Civil War are much more abundant 
than for earlier wars. The great 
source for Negro participation in 
this conflict is the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, 128 Volumes (Washing- 
ton, 1880-1901). 

._ The general reader will find the 
following works helpful : 
Anonymous. A Narrative of the 

Campaign of the British Army 

at Washington and New Orleans. 

By an Officer who served in the 

Expedition (London, 1821). 
Aptheker, Herbert. ‘‘Negro Casu- 

alties in the Civil War’’ and 

‘*Negroes in the Union Navy”’ in 
To Be Free (New York, 1948). 


The Negro in the Cwil 
War (New York, 1938). 

Bartlett, John Russell, ed. His- 
tory of the Destruction of the 
Gaspee in 1772 (Providence, 
1861). 

Brown, William Wells. The Ne- 
gro in the American Rebellion 
(New York, 1888). 

Foree, Peter. American Archives, 
Fifth Series (Washington, 1851- 
1853). 

Franklin, John Hope. From Slav- 
ery to Freedom (New York, 
1947). 

Greeley, Horace. The American 
Conflict. First Edition, 2 vols. 
(Hartford, 1866). 

Greene, Frances Vinton. The Rev- 
olutionary War and the Mili- 
tary Policy of the United States 
(New York, 1911). 

Greene, Lorenzo J. The Negro in 
Colonial New England, 1620- 
1776. (New York, 1942). 

Higginson, Thomas W. Army Life 
in a Black Regiment (Boston, 
1870). 

Humphreys, Frank Landon. Life 
and Times of David Humphreys. 
2 vols. (New York, 1917). 

Jackson, Luther P. ‘‘ Virginia Ne- 
ero Soldiers and Seamen in the 
American Revolution,’’ Journal 
of Negro History, XXVII (July, 
1942). 

Journal of Negro History. See 
especially: I (April, 1916); IV 
(January, 1919); VII (July 
1922) ; 1X (October, 1926) ; XX 
(July, 1935); XXIII (October, 
1938) ; XXXII (January 1947). 

Kimball, Gertrude. Correspond- 
ence of the Colonial Governors 
of Rhode Island, 1723-1775. 2 
vols. (Boston, 1902). 

Levermore, George. An Historical 
Research on Negroes as 
Slaves as Citizens and as Sol- 
diers (Boston, 1862). 

Mazyck, Walter. George Washing- 
ton and the Negro (Washington, 
1932). 

Moore, George H. Historical Notes 
on the Employment of Negroes 
in the American Army of the 
Revolution (New York, 1862). 

————— Notes on the History 
of Slavery Massachusetts 
(New York, 1866). 
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Nell, William C. The Colored Pa- 
triots of the Revolution (Boston, 
1855). 

Staples, William. Rhode Island in 
the Continental Congress, 1765- 
1790. (Providence, 1870). 

Wiley, Bell Irvin. Southern Ne- 
groes, 1861-1865 (New Haven, 
1938). 

Wilkes, Laura. Missing Pages in 
American History (Washington, 
1919). 

Williams, George W. History of 
the Negro Race in America from 
1619-1880, 2 vols. ((New York, 
1883). 

A History of Negro 
Troops in the War of the Rebel- 
lion (New York, 1888). 

Wilson, Joseph T. The Black Pha- 

lanx (Hartford, 1888). 


Armed Forces 
1619—1783 


(Continued from page 127) 


the Negroes, and by whom it should 
be made. Other Negroes had to 
fight against reenslavement by 
their former masters. A case in 
point was that of London Hall who 
joined the army in 1778. The mas- 
ter, William Hall, claimed in 1790 


‘that Hall was not free, although 


the Negro had served three years 
as a soldier. He asked for payment 
of £80 or London’s reenslavement, 
holding that the Negro had not 
been appraised before he enlisted. 
The legislature, however, disal- 
lowed his claim and pronounced 
Hall a free man. 

To some degree the political and 
social standing of the free Negroes 
was improved. Schools were 
opened for them and in Massachu- 
setts they were given the ballot. 

Despite their disappointment 
over the failure to abolish slavery, 
Negroes in 1783 could take pride 
in the fact that they had played 
an important role in the winning 
of American independence. With 
whites of many nationalities, with 
Jews and Gentiles, they had aided 
materially in creating, out of revo- 
lution, a new state. Indeed it is 


difficult to imagine how its estab- 
lishment could have been effected 
without them. 
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While in Europe Bonaparte was 
cutting a bloody path that in part 
won for him the title of Napoleon 
the Great, in Africa, on a less 
prominent stage, Chaka of the 
Amazulu was entering upon a 
career that was to make his people 
the most feared warriors in South 
Africa. The necessity of relying 
largely upon second-hand accounts 
of Chaka’s exploits naturally 
limits the amount of pertinent ma- 
terial that can be considered fac- 
tual, but there is sufficient infor- 
mation to assess the influence of 
Chaka on the history of the tribes 
of southeast Africa and on the 
Boer invasion of what are now 


Natal, the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal. 

The Zulu tribe forms a portion 
of the disparate Bantu-speaking 
peoples of central and southeastern 
Africa. In the region lying along 


the southeastern coast which is to- 
day ealled Zululand, Chaka was 
born around 1783 to Nandi and 
Senzangakona, chief of the Ama- 
zulu, one of the numerous petty 
tribes of the area. Though Chaka 
was the first-born of Senzanga- 
kona’s sons, it is generally con- 
ceded that he was not intended to 
inherit the chieftainship. The child 
was sent to live with his maternal 
grandparents, but while he was 
still a youth he ran away. 

By all accounts, Chaka as a 
youth joined the followers of 
Dingiswayo, chief of the Abatetwa, 
to whom the Amazulu were subor- 
dinate. Dingiswayo is reported by 
James Bryce, author of Impres- 


sions of South Africa, to have™ 


found his way to the Cape where 
he observed ‘the methods of: war- 
fare used by the British. On re- 
turning to his homeland, instead 
of sending troops into battle in the 
unorganized fashion that was-eom- 
mon to the Bantu, Dingiswayo di- 
vided his fighting men into regi- 
ments, each numbering about 2,000 
effectives. In addition he general- 
ly held two regiments in reserve 


CHAKA 


By ADELAIDE F, JAMES 


to rush to the aid of the battleline 
sector showing signs of weakening 
under attack. Dingiswayo, how- 
ever, seems to have been a man not 
obsessed with warfare. 
Nevertheless, he was not one to 
overlook an unusual warrior in his 
regiments. Thus, through his in- 
trepidity and prowess, Chaka came 
to. the attention of Dingiswayo. 
Rising swiftly in his chief’s fa- 
vor, Chaka soon became the chief 
commander of the troops. In 1810 
Senzangakona, the father of Chaka, 
died and Mfokazana, his second 
son, assumed the chieftainship of 
the Amazulu. Dingiswayo, how- 
ever, intervened in the dispute on 
the grounds that, as overlord of the 


Zulu tribe, his authority had been. 


flouted since it was his duty to in- 
stall the new chief. Further, Sen- 
zangakona had designated Chaka 
as his heir and had never signified 
to Dingiswayo the desire to change 
the effect of that announcement. 
In this manner Chaka became 
chief of the Amazulu. Unlike 
popular scenarios, this point in 
Chaka’s story does not represent 
the climax. Two years later Ding- 
iswayo, fighting without Chaka, 
was captured in battle by Zwide, 
ruler of the Undwana, and put to 
death. In this time of confusion 
and doubt Chaka, of course, 
emerged as the savior of the tribe. 
At the head of Dingiswayo’s 
troops, he avenged the death of 
his chief, It naturally fell to his 
lot to sueceed his chief, who had 
left no heir. 

It was then that Chaka em- 
barked upon his real career, one 
that he felt would not permit him 
the luxury of marriage. From that 
time the tribes ruled by Chaka, 
which included then the Amazulu, 
the Abatetwa and the captured 
Undwana, became known as the 
Amazulu—‘‘the people of Heav- 
en.’’ Building a great capital city 
for himself, Chaka, with an eye to 
psychological effect, called it Um- 
gungundhlovu, ‘‘The Elephant’s 


Abode.’’ Chaka’s chief concern 
was, however, his army. He im- 
mediately set about the task of 
fashioning a superior fighting unit. 
Disearding the familiar long- 
handled spear he substituted a. 
short-handled, broad-bladed spear 
called an assagai to be used in 
hand-to-hand combat. His theory 
was that since it was difficult to 
obtain the metals used in forging 
the spears, the tribe could ill af- 
ford risking the loss of a large 
number of spears by throwing 
them. In addition,, hand-to-hand 
combat was to be preferred because 
of the opportunities for deadly ac- 
curacy. standing order was 
that no man return without his 
spear, nor was any one to return 
without the spear of the man he 
had killed. Another reform entail- 
ed teaching the regiments to obey 
orders with precision, to attack 
and retire in concert. Chaka 
adopted the method of massing his 
troops in a crescent-shaped battle- 
line, while holding his reserves 
in a parallelogram formation for 
use at the strategic moment. 
Chaka seems to have created in 
South Africa a preponderous mil- 
itary state. For the young boys 
were taken from their homes-at an 
early age to be indoctrinated with 
the martial spirit. Their songs, 
games and ornaments were de- 
signed with this end in mind. They 
were encouraged to look forward 
with impatience to the day when 
they would be presented to the 
tribe as full-fledged warriors. 
Chaka is also credited with the 
dubious distinction of having ter- 
minated the practice of circum- 
cision among the Zulu people. In 
addition he is reputed to have for- 
bidden his troops to marry on the 
theory that men with families 
were not so eager to risk their lives 
where the fighting was the heaviest 
in order to win glory in the eyes 
of the tribe as were the bachelors 
who were interested in winning 
the favor of the impressionable 
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maidens of the tribe. The reward 
for valor in war was permission to 
to marry. 

With this efficient machine, 
Chaka launched upon his program 
of conquest. James Bryce, writing 
in 1898, described it in the follow- 
ing manner: 

He formed them into regiments, and 
drilled them to such a perfection of 
courage that no enemy could with- 
stand their rush, and the defeated 
force, except such as could escape 
by fleetness of foot, was slaughtered 
on the spot. Quarter had never been 
given in native wars, but the trained 
valor of the Zulus, and their habit of 
immediately engaging the enemy hand 
to hand, not only gave them an ad- 
vantage like that which suddenly 
made the Spartan infantry superior 
to all their neighbors, but rendered 
their victories far more sanguinary 
than native battles had previously 
been. Tshaka rapidly subjected or 
blotted out the clans that lived near, 
except the Swazis, a kindred tribe 
whose difficult country gave them 
some protection. He devastated all 
the region around that of his own 
subjects, while the flight before his 
warriors of the weaker tribes, each of 
which fell upon its neighbours with the 
assagai, caused widespread slaughter 
and ruin all over Southeast Africa. 
From the accounts available 
Chaka’s desire for conquest ap- 
pears to have been almost in- 
satiable. 


Not only was the life of his own 
tribe geared to the demands of 
a military society but his offensive 
methods were based on a principle 
of total war. The cattle of the 
conquered tribes, the principal 
item of their wealth, was legitimate 
booty to be divided among the con- 
quering warriors. All of the enemy 
population, including men, women 
and children with the exception of 
unmarried warriors and maidens, 
was put to death immediately 
the adults because they were con- 
sidered to be intractable, and the 
children because their orphan- 
hood would probably evoke pity 
and subsequent criticism of the 
warring tactics of the chief. The 
unmarried warriors were per- 
mitted to choose between death 
and joining the regiments of 
Chaka. The maidens were to meet 
the increasing demand for wives. 
In order that any who might have 


escaped the Amazulu should perish 
naturally, the torch was put to the 
fields and the dogs, protection 
from wild beasts, were slain. 
Thus it was that Chaka, in his 
ruthless attacks, swept his victims 
before him into the adjacent terri- 
tory. The word that Chaka was 
on his way caused whole popula- 
tions to flee their village, attacking 
any who impeded their progress 
in a manner suggestive of the 
flight of the Germanic tribes in 
the face of the Mongolian hordes. 
Consequently, Chaka is held large- 
ly responsible for the extensive 
migration of numerous tribes of 
the region. Bryce and Thomas 
Mofolo, author of Chaka: An His- 
torical Romance, accuse him of 
creating such desolation as to 
easion the rise of cannibalism 
among some Bantu tribes. Here is 
an account of the conquests of 
Chaka as listed in a traditional 
tribal ‘‘praise’’ sung to the chief: 
He appeared against the people of 
Manzuluma 
And the day after the people of Man- 
zuluma were scattered. 
He was the fire that burnt Mjokwane 
and Ndaba, 
The fire that burnt with fury, 
That burnt also the owl of Madehlana. 
Their cattle were taken and made to 
follow behind him. 


He looked towards the ‘people of 

Dungelo 

And towards the people of Mafongosi, 

Who belonged to the servants of 
Mavela. 

He was the lightning that struck: the 
village of Ekuqobekeni, 

That captured the shield of the Mabele, 

That ate up Nomhlanjana born of 
Zwide 

That ate up too Mpepa born of Zwide. 

He was the elephant who hunted the 

people of Langa, 

Who ate up Mpondo-Pumela the giant 
of the Mabele, 

Who ate up Mtimona born of Gaga. 

He was the calf that climbed on the 
house of Ntombazi. 


Rebellious lieutenants of Chaka 
spread the carnage further. About 
1820, after the conquest of Natal, 
Mosilikatze, a general in the Ama- 
zulu army, having incurred 
Chaka’s wrath by keeping back 
part of the booty taken in an ex- 
pedition, fled with a large follow- 
ing across the Drakenberg moun- 
tain range where he and his fol- 
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lowers became known as the Ma- 
tabele. The Gaza tribe likewise re- 
volted and carried the assagai to 
the Tonga and other tribes living 
to the west and northwest of Dela- 
goa Bay. In 1833 they destroyed 
the Portuguese garrison there. 

Chaka seems to have had his 
first contact with Europeans in 
1824 when F. G. Farewell and 
some companions visited him. He 
granted to them the district of 
Port Natal. Cured of a wound by 
a European, Chaka adopted a 
friendly attitude toward Euro- 
peans generally. But that hardly 
prevented the troops of Cape 
Colony garrison from joining a 
band of burghers and friendly 
Bantu in a defensive expedition 
when the cry that Chaka was on 
the way struck the Colony. It was 
later discovered that the supposed- 
ly defeated Amazulu were the less 
feared, but hardly less fierce, 
Amangwane. To show his ami- 
ability to the Europeans Chaka, 
shortly before his death, attempted 
to send an embassy to England, 
but the Cape Government refused 
permission for his envoy to leave 
the country. 

At their greatest extent Chaka’s 
domains coincided almost exactly 
with the boundaries of present- 
day Zululand and Natal. In re- 
ferring to Chaka’s aggressive ad- 
vance, Bryce declared that ‘‘a new 
and powerful kingdom, far strong- 
er than any other native monarchy 
we know to have existed before or 
since, was formed by the Zulus.”’ 
This was the same Zulu tribe that 
in later years was to engage the 
British in continual fierce combat 
until the final subjugation of the 
Amazulu in the 1870’s. 

In 1828 Chaka was slain at a 
kraal on the Umvote River, about 
fifty miles from Port Natal. He 
fell victim to a conspiracy between 
his two half-brothers, Dingaan and 
Umbhlangana, the first of whom 
succeeded him as chief of the Ama- 
zulu. As to the formation of 
Chaka’s personality there is little 
to be said with authority after it 
has been noted that he was intel- 
ligent, belligerent and _ ruthless. 
(Continued on page 141) 
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J. RODMAN RANSOME OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, ABLE SUCCESSOR TO THE 

LATE LUTHER P. JACKSON IN KEEPING ALIVE THE INTEREST OF THE 

TEACHERS OF VIRGINIA WHICH MADE THEM LEADERS IN SUPPORTING 

THE ASSOCIATION. MR. RANSOME WAS APPOINTED, BY DR. J. RUPERT 
FCOTT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Virginia Carries On 


Following the lamented untimely 
death of Dr. Luther P. Jackson of 
Virginia State College on April 12, 
1950, it was feared that the strong 
organization which he had built up 
would be weakened. For years Dr. 
Jackson had raised upwards of a 
thousand dollars, taking the lead 
in this respect from all other 
states. 

Fortunately, an able successor to 
Dr. Jackson has been found. The 
Direetor requested Dr. J. Rupert 
Picott, Executive Secretary of the 
Virginia Teachers Association and 
a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, to designate a successor to Dr. 
Jackson. His choice fell upon Mr. 


J. Rodman Ransome, a teacher in 
the Armstrong High School of 
Richmond. Under his leadership 
the teachers of Virginia have again 
generously responded and contrib- 
uted an amount close to that raised 
by Dr. Jackson. Other Virginia 
schools, notably in Norfolk, and 
Hampton Institute have also sent 
in contributions. © 

Partial reports of contributions 
have also come in from other parts 
of the country, especially Detroit, 
New York, Los Angeles, Columbus, 
and Washington. Some local lead- 
ers prefer to make one final report. 
A subsequent issue of the Bulletin 
will give a full report of contribu- 


141 
tions made during Negro History 
Week. This issue will also contain 
summaries and photographs of 
some of the outstanding activities. 

If all states were to achieve re- 
sults comparable to those in Vir- 
ginia, the Association would be 
able to continue its operations on 
the scale maintained during the 
life of Dr. Woodson. It is, there- 
fore, urgently requested that all 
organizations that observe Negro 
History Week in 1952 make a spe- 
cial effort to impress upon the com- 
munities that substantial contribu- 
tions to the office of the Associa- 
tion in Washington are necessary, 
indeed imperative. 


Need for Prompt No- 

tice about Change of 

Address and Renewal 
of Subscription 


Every month several copjes of 
both the Negro History BULLETIN 
and the JouRNAL oF His- 
TORY are returned by the post of- 
fice because of faulty or incorrect 
addresses. Subscribers are there- 
fore urgently requested to give am- 
ple notice, preferably thirty days 
in advance, about changes in ad- 
dress. Occasionally also an incor- 
rect address is put on the envelope 
by the typists, but the magazine is 
nonetheless delivered. Please drop 
us a card to call such an error to 
our attention. 

Since most of our subscriptions 
are handled through agencies, we 
have not regularly provided forms 
for renewing subscriptions. Indi- 
viduals are therefore requested to 
send their renewals in ample time 
for uninterrupted service. 


Chaka 


(Continued from page 140) 

A Norwegian missionary, long a 
resident in Zululand, gave this esti- 
mate of Chaka: ‘‘A really great 
man, cruel and unscrupulous, but 
with many great qualities.’’ There 
is small doubt, however, that the 
vacuum created by Chaka’s decima- 
tion of the Native population of 
the region of Natal and portions 
of Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State facilitated the advance of 
the Boers into those areas. 
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LIEUTENANT HENRY O. FLIPPER OF THE 


TENTH CAVALRY. 


Indian Wars 


(Continued from page 144) 


Parts of the Tenth Cavalry were 
ordered to Fort Reno, Wyoming 
in 1881 to assist in controlling 
Cheyennes who were threatening 
to leave their reservation.® 

The Ninth Cavalry and Twenty- 
fifth Infantry were moved to Ne- 


SHeadquarters, Department of Texas, 
Telegrams Sent, April 29, 1881. 


braska and Wyoming in 1885. 
These troops had a difficult time 
adjusting themselves to the winters 
in this region after having spent 
so many years in hot desert coun- 
try. Parts of the Tenth Cavalry 
were in Arizona and Wyoming at 
this time while the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry was divided at various 
posts in Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona.® 

* Headquarters, Twenty-fourth, Twenty- 


fifth Infantries, Ninth and Tenth Caval- 
ries, Regimental Returns, 1885-1890. 


TROOP C, TENTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


LIEUTENANT JOHN H. ALEXANDER OF THE 


= 


TENTH CAVALRY. 


The soldiers of the Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantries 
garrisoned many western posts, pa- 
trolling the plains, opening the 
West and performing creditable 
service. From the late sixties to 
the close of the Indian Wars in the 
nineties, the Ninth and Tenth 
Cavalries were seldom in garrison. 
Riding the plains from the Rio 
trande to the Dakotas, they de- 
veloped a reputation for courage, 
good discipline, hard fighting and 
fine horsemanship. 
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TROOP H, TENTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


Quasi War 


(Continued from page 132) 


ment.’’ It is unfortunate that the 
records do not reveal the outcome 
of this strong intervention on the 
part of the government of the 
United States in behalf of one of 
its citizens. Not even Stoddert, 
who had inaugurated the policy of 
barring Negroes from the United 
States Navy, could refrain from ex- 
pressing his admiration for a very 
gallant sailor.!% 

On the other hand, Stoddert also 
ordered a Negro named James to 
be returned to his English master 
in St. Kitts. This order is all the 
more interesting because James 
had been impressed by the French 
on board La Croyable which had 
been captured by an American 
man-of-war. The United States had 
seriously protested against im- 
pressments, but the protests did 
not cover an English subject who 
happened to be a slave.’ 


NEGROES ON FRENCH AND 
OTHER SHIPS 
As in previous and succeeding 


137 bid., V, 540. 
147 bid., II, 298; VII, 202. 


wars, Negroes fought on the side 
opposed to the United States, some- 
times under conditions as anoma- 
lous as those in the United States. 
Especially large was the number 
of Negroes who served on French 
ships. The skipper of an American 
vessel, Planter, was captured by a 
French cruiser off the Cuban coast. 
A prize master and six hands were 
put on board the Planter, but the 
crew succeeded in overpowering 
the prize crew and making their 
way to Newbern, North Carolina 
where the latter were imprisoned. 
The prize master was a white man, 
one-of the hands was a mulatto and 
two were black. Another American 
ship was captured by a French pri- 
vateer, manned and commanded by 
black men, and taken into Guade- 
loupe. The French man-of-war, 
Niger, captured by Captain Samuel 
Nicholson of the Constitution in 
September, 1798 had a crew of 75 
men that included Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Englishmen, Portu- 
guese, Dutchmen and Negroes. 
Captain John C. Barry, command- 
ing the United States, brought into 
Trenton 100 Frenchmen and Ne- 
groes. In December, 1798 Stoddert 


instructed Barry and Truxton to 
try to exchange American prison- 
ers, man for man, but ‘‘to let loose 
the men of Color, and the greatest 
Vagabonds.’’ Another American 
ship with a prize master and eight 
Negroes on board was recaptured 
in March, 1799. Many other ships 
were captured or recaptured with 
French Negroes on board. The 
French also used Negroes to guard 
American seamen who had been 
captured and imprisoned in the 
French Indies. Colored sailors 
were also found on board Danish 
and British ships. Of course, the 
vast majority of those serving on 
the ships under the command of 
Toussaint Louverture were Ne- 
groes.!® 

The record is by no means com- 
plete. It is clear, however, that 
even in the war about which Amer- 
icans know the least Negroes sought 
to serve their country — even 
though they were not always 
wanted. 


157 bid., I, 247-248, 274, 394, 430; II, 
71, 74, 439, 521; III, 99, 104, 108, 117, 
120, 153-154, 192; V, 267-268, 318; VI, 
146. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE INDIAN WARS 
By Mark D. Browne 


HE advance of the transportation network 

across the Great Plains after the Civil War 

brought the United States face to face with 
the Indian problem. It was the duty of the VU. S. 
army at this time to keep in advance of settlers who 
were migrating West in order to give protection 
to the surveying and construction parties of the 
railroads, to open new paths through the meun- 
tains and plains and to protect the settlements from 
the Indians. 

The Army’s plan for the defense of the West 
against the encroachment of Indians included the 
use of Negro troops. The reorganization of the ar- 
my after the Civil War provided for the activation 
of four permanent Negro regiments, two of cavalry 
and two of infantry. These were designated the 
Ninth and Tenth Cavalry Regiments and the 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry Regi- 
ments, consolidated from four infantry regiments 
in 1868 and 1869." These were the first regular 
Negro soldiers in the history of the United States, 

Though ill-trained, elements of the Ninth and 
Tenth Cavalries were engaged in patrolling the 
lines of the Kansas Pacific and Union Pacific rail- 
roads which were then in the course of construc- 
tion. During the period between May 19 and Sep- 
tember 2, 1867, companies of the Tenth Cavalry 
traveled hundreds of miles while scouting and pa- 
trolling. Some of the patrols led to engagements 
with Indians. On June 30, 1867, for example, 


"Company “C” of the Tenth Cavalry, while escort: 


ing a supply train of wagons from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas to a camp on the Little Arkansas 
River, engaged an Indian raiding party which was 
superior in force. The company lost three mefi 
and forty-five horses; thirty men were wounded,” 


By 1871 all Negro troops in the army were sta 


*This brief summary is based upon the writer’s master’s thesis 
which was begun under the supervision of Professor John H 
Franklin of Howard University and completed—during Dr. Franke 
lin’s leave of absence—under Dr. Logan. 


1Adjutant General’s Office, General Order, No. 92, September 24, 


1866 and General Order, No. 17, March. 15, 1869. Manuscripts im 
the National Archives. Unless otherwise indicated, all the manu- 
script materials in this study will be found in the National Archives. 
2Headquarters, Tenth Cavalry, Regimental Returns, June, 1867: 


tioned at various posts in Texas and the Indian 
Territory where the Campaign of the Red River 
War was being conducted.© The Commanding 
Officer of the Department of Texas reported that 
a campaign against Indians was being vigorously™ 
prosecuted by a column composed of six companies 
of the Twenty-fourth Infantry and one companyil 
of the Twenty-fifth. The troops were ordered tom 
remain in the field as long as there was a chancel 
of finding Indians.” 

Negro regiments did not spend all of their timell 
fighting Indians. The Infantry regiments spent 
many months building roads between the numerous 
forts in Texas and constructing telegraph lines ing 
that department. The majority of the buildingsil 
at Fott Concho and Fort Griffin, Texas were con 
structed by Negro troops.” ; 

The years 1879 through 1884 were hard yearsi™ 
for the men in the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry Regi 
ments. In September 1879, detachments of these 


*tegiments were engaged in pursuit of Victoria, ani 


Apache Indian chief who, with'a number of wat- 
riors, had broken from his reservation in Arizona 
and devastated the area along the Mexican bor- 
der. The pursuit of these Indians was difficult be- 
cause of the terrain and the lack of water. Oneal 
company of the Ninth Cavalry was without water 
for three days and to satisfy their thirst the mend 
drank the blood of their dying horses.” At thea 
time of Victoria’s outbreak, the Indian Agent of 
the White River Agency in Utah was killed during 
an attack on the agency headquarters of the Utell 
Indians. Another company of the Ninth Cavalry 
saved the survivors from being massacred. Thisi™ 
company helped drive the Sioux into Canada dur- 
ing the same year. This campaign was marked by 
bitter cold and suffering of the men." 


3Annuat Report of the Secretary of War, 1871 (Washington, No- 
vember 1872), pp. 34-47. 

an, Department of Texas, Letters Sent, September 10, 
1875. 

5Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry Regimental Returns, 
1870-1885. 

6Headquarters, Ninth Cavalry, Regimental Returns, October, 1879. 

TAnnual Report of the Secretary of War, 1879 (Washington, No- 
vember 1880), p. 82. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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